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Statins, is led astray by his authorities. If Lipsius refers a sentence
of Plato to the wrong dialogue, Burton takes it on trust Lipsius
says * Horace' when he should have said 'Ovid/ Burton copies his
mistake. The number of reference marks in the text and margin
become a source of error when complicated by fresh insertions
in successive issues. Although each edition has a list of errata,
these bear but an insignificant proportion to what may be detected.
It is obvious that Burton's modus operandi was not always the
same. He often quotes from memory; there are places, apparently,
where the book from which he cites lay open before him; at times,
he made use of memoranda. In his introduction, he represents
himself as writing * out of a confused company of notes.' Several
books containing his autograph show strokes of the pen against
words or passages utilised in The Anatomy.
Everywhere there is evidence that Burton's brain was soaked
in literature. In his elegiacs ad librum suum, echoes are to be
heard from Nicholas Gerbelius, Palingenius, Claudian, Ausonius,
Juvenal, Martial, Ovid, VergiL Elia's *I cannot sit and think.
Books think for me,' can be applied to Burton. His constant
habit was to express himself in terms of quotation. But in this
method lies dizziness for the reader and a danger, at times, that
the real strength and individuality of the author's own thoughts
may be overlooked.
Burton himself describes his style when he confesses that his
book was 'writ with as small deliberation as I do usually speak/
What we are listening to is the intimate persuasive ring of
vigorous and unaffected talk He never shrinks from homely
metaphors:
The whole world belike should be new-moulded when it seemed good to
those all-commanding- Powers, and turned inside out as we do haycocks hi
harvest..., or as we turn apples to the fire, move the world upon his centre.
'The world is tossed in a blanket amongst them/ *As common
as a barber's chair/ 'As a tinker stops one hole and makes two/
It was because of his expressing himself in such terms as these
that> two generations later, the Christ Church men complained of
Beniley's * low and mean ways of speech.*
It would be an error to suppose that Burton was not consciously
Concerned for his vocabulary and the rhythmical movement of his
English. Comparing his book to a, bear's whelp, he laments that
he lias no time to lick it into form, but the changes introduced in
each new edition prove his anxiety on re-reading to prune away